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The dialectical materialism of Marx rules out God. 
® It rules God out of history entirely or at least maintains 

that he is a prisoner of historical forces. With the dis- 
missal of all idealism why should men be challenged to 
a great adventure? 

This is not the Christian’s philosophy. God is no 

risoner of historical forces. He is not 2 prisoner of 

® logical necessity anymore than he is a helpless captive 

behind the bars of the physical universe. God is free 
and almighty, therefore the supernatural and the un- 
expected, the Godlike, can happen today as much as 
yesterday. When men take the living God into account 
as the factor now forgotten, history shall take on new 
meaning. Any theory less than this is a betrayal of the 
Christian faith. The ultimate standard of possibility for 
the Christian still is the power of the resurrection. “To 
know him and the power of his resurrection” still chal- 
lenges the Christian to new adventure as it did the 
apostle of old. 

I come to you a deportee from China, the land of my 
adoption. China’s Bamboo Curtain has been changed 
to an Iron Curtain which is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to penetrate. Even before I left South Fukien, 
church bells in Changchow were silenced by order of 
the People’s Government. Public assembly was no long- 
er permitted and “the Church in the House” had taken 
on new meaning for the Christians. Denied the privilege 
of public worship and corporate fellowship, Christians 
ol friends met in their homes for fellowship, prayer, 
Bible study, and the singing of the great hymns of the 
Church. And how the Chinese Christians love to sing! 
Only once were they permitted to celebrate Holy Com- 
munion in their homes. Later this too was forbidden. 
The meetings were too well attended to please the 
government authorities. 

The day before deportation, I was subjected to a 
Public Accusation Meeting and Public Trial by the 
people. Both these methods of government procedure 
had become the order of the day in all large university 
centers, such as Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Peking. 
This method was the government’s ingenious and in- 
sidious way of breaking all ties with the Occident and 
discrediting western missions in the eyes of the people 
of China and in the eyes of the Chinese Christians. It 
was a fiendish way of proving that the missionaries had 
used religion as a cloak for cultural invasion and im- 
perialistic aggression. 

As I faced that great throng of ten thousand, a large 
deputation from the military forces, church members, 
students and labor organizations, who had been com- 
pelled to attend the meeting, it was borne in on me 
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that this was not Marx’s hour, neither was it the Krem- 
lin’s victory, but that this was God’s hour. God was 
using the seeming triumph of atheistic materialism and 
inflamed nationalism to bear testimony to himself and 
to his Christ. The opportunity given for defense and 
testimony was a brief ten minutes. Why defend myself 
before such a mob inflamed to white heat against so- 
called western imperialism and the messengers of the 
Cross? Defense was useless but the opportunity to give 
witness came as God’s challenge. In the few moments 
allowed I could only speak of the great purpose of 
Missions and my reason for coming to China which 
was to proclaim the message of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. I believe that, in spite of the animosity of many 
and the enmity of Communist-Government officials who 
forcibly stopped me, this witness has not gone un- 
heard and will in God’s good time bear fruit. “Ye shall 
be —- witnesses.” “My word shall not return unto me 
void.” 

Fresh in our memory is the present critical position 
of our beloved Church of Christ in China. Recently 
emerging from the reign of terror that has engulfed 
that great land, we naturally pause to think, rethink if 
you will, the great missionary movement in China. Is 
this to be the end of the past one hundred years of 
Christian witness? Does the expulsion of the missionary 
from China mean the end of the Christian Movement? 
Will the subjection of the Christian Church to a totali- 
tarian atheistic regime and the complete separation from 
western missions stamp out once and for all the Chris- 
tian Movement? Can the Chinese Church function under 
such conditions? 


Marx and Engels, in the “Communist Manifesto” 
issued in 1848, begin by saying, “A Spectre is haunting 
Europe, the Spectre of Communism.” Were they issuing 
the Manifesto today, only a century later, they would no 
doubt say, ‘‘A Spectre is haunting the world, the Spectre 
of Communism.” 2 Under the cruel tyranny of this 
spectre can the Christian Church survive? The Chris- 
tian’s answer is, “Yes.’’ Let us not forget that Chris- 
tianity was born in a land occupied and oppressed by 
a pagan government, and that in less than four hundred 
years that same pagan government became a Christian 
nation under a Christian Emperor. The Roman authori- 
ties and the Jewish Church thought that the crucifixion 
was the end of the Man of Galilee but in less than 
three days the lie was given to this fond hope by the 
resurrection. The all-too-often forgotten factor in the 
great movement of world evangelization is God. The 
missionary movement was born in the heart of God. 
Even if Christ had not given the command, “Go ye,” 
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the basis for world evangelization would still have ex- 
isted. It was and is the very essence, the very heart, of 
the Gospel of God. 


GOD IN INSIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS 


Men have looked for God in the storms and stresses 
of historical events. Men have looked for God in the 
movements and revolutions that have shaken the world. 
“And the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the 
Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice.” (I Kgs. 19:11-12). Was not that the voice of 
God, the forgotten factor, in even the prophet’s think- 
ing? And so through the centuries and again today God 
uses apparently insignificant occurrences. Events not 
neuikied. in the daily press, not announced on the radio 
broadcasts, nor televised, often prove to be the mighty 
movements through which he accomplishes his purpose. 

“The Christian Faith has begun some of its most 
significant advances in the midst of what to contem- 
poraries appeared disastrous and overwhelming revers- 
es.” 3 At the time the casual onlooker would have said 
that Christianity was being threatened with extinction. 
It is true that Christianity has vanished over extensive 
areas where it was at one time represented. But it is 
also true that in times of seeming disaster Christianity 
has issued forth in new movements which have led to 
fresh achievements. When the clouds have parted and 
perspective has been gained through the passage of the 
centuries, it has become apparent that these seemingly 
insignificant accomplishments have been of far greater 
importance than the wars and revolutions which at the 
time overshadowed them. 


GOD’S PARADOXES 
The modern Missionary Movement was begun in the 
days of the French Revolution. Is it not significant that 
William Carey set sail for India during the reign of 
terror in France and, more significant still, that while 
the Napoleonic Wars were still in progress Carey pro- 
posed that once every ten years an International, In- 


terdenominational Missionary Conference be held to 
make concrete plans for world-wide evangelism? Was 
it not due to his missionary statesmanship and vision for 
world evangelization that Edinburgh, Jerusalem, Madras 
and Amsterdam became realities? During the Napole- 
onic wars and the great revolution that shook the earth 
God was at work laying the foundations for the modern 
missionary movement, the most notable movement in 
history. ‘There could have been no ecumenical church, 
no church community co-extensive with the inhabited 
globe, had it not been for the missionary movement of 
the last one hundred fifty years.” 4 

When the eyes of the world were focused upon 
Napoleon, the London Missionary Society, the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society had their beginnings. Little did the world 
note these humble organizations, but the work of these 
societies is today represented in all the nations of the 
earth. “Indeed at that time some believed that the 
antagonism to Christianity and the religious scepticism 
represented by the French Revolution would have ban- 
ished that faith from the earth. Yet from the vantage 
of a century and a half,” explains Dr. K. S. Latourette, 
“we can see that in its effect upon mankind as a whole, 
the missionary undertakings have been more significant 
than either the French Revolution or Napoleon.” 5 His- 
tory is replete with such examples. Time and space fail 
me to tell of the slave boy who became St. Patrick, the 
father of the Church of Ireland, or of the Moravian Mis- 
sions, the result of young Count Zinzendortf’s vision. 
They effected a spiritual conquest far more enduring and 
far-reaching than the conquests of the Roman Legions 
in the days of that empire’s great might. And so in 
times when the very existence of Christianity was threat- 
ened, movements which attracted little attention were in 
ae which have proved to be the initial stages of a 

tesh advance of the Gospel. 

During more recent years we have seen the Student 
Volunteer Movement capture the imagination of the 
youth in our colleges and universities. We also remem- 
ber the Laymen’s Missionary Movement with its arresting 
program, “The Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation.” During those dark years of the depression 
when all Mission Boards were recalling missionary per- 
sonnel, the China Inland Mission launched an appeal 
for four hundred recruits to capture inland China for 
Christ. It may well be that history will yet vindicate 
these daring ventures and prove that they were the 
factors that stirred the Christian forces to action and 
kept alive the holy fires in the home Church. 

Even so God is at work in the world today. In the 
face of dialectical materialism that is spreading through- 
out the globe, God the Almighty, the Lord of History, 
is carrying out his purposes through movements that go 
unnoticed and unheralded by the world. Read history 
and see him break forth in unexpected places and in 

A recent issue of the daily press carried a picture of 
the great meeting of the third post-war Evangelical Con- 
gress in Berlin, an assembly of three hundred thousand 
lay and clerical delegates from all parts of Germany. It 
was the largest religious gathering in Germany since the 
war ended. This ~ voted to condemn Communist 
infiltration of youth and forced labour in the Soviet 
Zone. But what are three hundred thousand in the 
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midst of millions? What were Gideon’s three hundred 
against the tens of thousands of the enemy? They were 
God's chosen men and won a mighty victory for Israel. 
God still works through minorities and he has them 
ready for every emergency. 

In South Fukien, Christian Youth Fellowship Groups 
have been organized in each Classis, in the larger church- 
es, in schools and in colleges. Today these groups are 
finding it difficult to function openly. Government op- 
position has not cowed them but has only challenged 
them to great determination. They have gone under- 
ground, meeting quietly in secret for Bible study, prayer 
and fellowship. We must believe that God is at work 
in the hearts of these youth and is preparing leadership 
for the new day. 

THE JESUS FAMILY « 

Under the strange providence of God, Ching Tien 
Ying brought up in a Confucian family joined a Chris- 
tian Middle School in 1911 and became a Christian. It 
was borne in upon him that the Christian Church should 
be a community of people ‘called out” from the world 
and that Christians should voluntarily seek a life of 
poverty and loving sacrifice. Jesus’ sympathy for the 

rt, his warnings against riches and worldliness, his 
call to his disciples to forsake all for the Gospel gave 
Mr. Ching a new motive for life. Tien Ying organized 
ihe Jesus Family. The movement is completely indige- 
nous for it has been worked out on Chinese soil with 
no relationship whatsoever with so-called western cap- 
italistic culture, foreign mission board subsidies or the 
activities of foreign missionaries. The Family's austeri- 
ty, productive labour and loving helpfulness are felt by 
many to be a rebuke to the denominational churches. 
The Family has apparently solved the problem of com- 
pletely identifying religion with daily life. Each day 
is a work day and a holy day. The group gives five to 
six hours of each day to prayer and worship. They sing 
the Bible. The Family has demonstrated a workable 
Christian Communism, based not on class conflict but on 
religious faith and love. The Jesus Family does not owe 
its inspiration to Marxist Communism. It has reached 
the goal of a classless society and abolished private 
property. All its service is service for the Lord of the 
Family, Jesus Christ. Inspectors sent by the government 
were dumbfounded at the “‘superstitions” of the Family, 
but were compelled to admit that the Family had far 
outstripped them in their program for the welfare of 
the people. They came to inspect and find fault, but left 
to praise. 

We do well to follow, sympathetically and prayerfully, 
the Jesus Family in China. ‘Orthodox Christianity is 
bound to shun anything but its own mode of life as 
fanatic.” But does not history teach us “never to be 
afraid of a young fanatic or of what appears to be a 
fanatical movement if Jesus Christ is the supreme object 
of devotion? On the other hand should we not fear 
a cold, professionally arid Christianity interested only in 
form? A fanatical movement, wisely dealt with, can be 
toned down. However, nothing short of the sepulchre 
awaits those who identify conventional order and aes- 
thetic devotion with spiritual life?” 7 


THE CHURCH’S FIVE CHOICES « 
Christians living in a Communist world are face to 
face with the problem of attempting to reconcile the 


claims of a totalitarian state and of a totalitarian Gospel. 
What are they to do when religion is considered an 
opiate and the church an institution worthy of neutraliza- 
tion, liquidation or being made subservient to the state; 
when Caesar usurps the place of God and “religious 
liberty” is used only as a shibboleth to confound and 
confuse the innocent? 

It is well for us living in such a different world to be 
slow in suggesting an answer. We are not called on to 
face the issues they face and the charge of “selling out” 
should be held in abeyance. 

Dr. Ernest Lefever suggests that the Church has five 
choices. The Church 

1. The Political Church which clings to certain outward 


symbols while actually it embraces the State as its God 
and it expounds the gospel of dialectical materialism. 

2. The State Church which solves the problem by making 
the government sovereign over the secular order and the 
church over the spiritual. 

3. The Other-worldly Church which insists that religion is 
exclusively an other-worldly affair. Maintaining that it 
should remain aloof from politics and social affairs gen- 
erally, such a church provides no official, overt sanction 
for the regime. But its very silence gives consent. 

4. The underground Church which maintains that Christiani- 
ty is relevant to the political order . . . Their allegiance 
to Christ demands not only that they repudiate Caesar, 
but that they join with elements of any resistance move- 
ment to overthrow him . . . The conflict between Christ 
and the Kremlin is resolved by proclaiming that Christ 
is supreme and that there is absolutely no basis for coop- 
eration with the state. 

5. While the Silent Church repudiates the political church, 
it recognizes that the state does have legitimate claims 
upon its citizens. Its faith transcends temporal dimen- 
sions. Christians can neither endorse an evil regime nor 
can they escape into an other-worldly religion. The Silent 
Church does not go underground in a resistance move- 
ment which seems doomed to almost certain failure. It 
believes that its silent witness, private prayer, acts of 
charity and upright living are a silent protest against the 
regime and a witness to the external values which are 
being trampled under foot. 

Pastor Lin of the Changchow West-Gate Church told 
his members at the last service before the church doors 
were temporarily closed, “You are the ‘Lily amongst 
the thorns!’ Live your Christianity. From now on hear 
nothing, see nothing, say nothing, spend your time in 
the inner closet with your Bible and your Lord.” The 
silent church is under constant pressure to demonstrate 
its loyalty to a state which it holds to be evil. This is 
not an easy position but a position which many of the 
churches in South China have chosen. 


PRAYER THE UNTAPPED RESOURCE 
Today the missionary enterprise of the Church is faced 
with a strange and unprecedented situation. During the 
nineteenth century the Church found open doors in vast 
areas of the world. Non-Christian lands did not ask for 
the are. nor did they accept it wholesale but they 
were willing to give it a hearing. Though governments 
were not entirely friendly they were not hostile. Today, 
dialectical materialism and rampant nationalism are 
gradually closing vast areas. Christianity’s rivals are no 
longer regional but world-wide. In China the doors are 
virtually closed to the foreign missionary program. We 
are faced with the strange phenomenon: the wholesale 
expulsion of all missionaries, nationalization of all edu- 
cational and medical work, a refusal by the Chinese 
Church, under pressure of a hostile government, to ac- 
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cept the usual financial aid we are now so ready to give. 
ae we find a changing attitude in other areas, such 
as, India, Indonesia, and the Near East. Mission organ- 
izations are embarrassed. Men and women are ready to 
be sent. There is money to send them but the privilege 
is denied. During the “thirties” there were urgent appeals. 
We failed to respond. Had the church met the chal- 
lenge, would we today be faced with this heart-breaking 
situation; would we be overpowered by the forces of 
atheism, materialism and secularism? 

The nineteenth century era of missionary expansion 
has definitely closed. What the new era will bring we 
do not know. But it is very clear that the younger 
churches, as we are wont to call them, are coming into 
their own. It is certain that the neg spirit of ram- 
pant nationalism has closed old doors and avenues of 
service. The old relationships can no longer be main- 
tained. The People’s Government in China has declared 
that all ties with the Church in the west must be se- 
vered. The Church must become a self-governing, a self- 
supporting, a self-propagating indigenous Chinese 
Church. The government has declared its willingness 
to help the Church, if necessary, to reach this objec- 
tive. Under this compulsion the Church, rather than 
lose its identity completely, has declared its financial 
independence from the Church in the West and has 
also agreed to refuse to accept western personnel. 

Is there anything left for the western Christians to do? 
Yes. Now more than ever spiritual ties must be main- 
tained and strengthened. No power on earth must be 
allowed to break these bonds. Perhaps through these ex- 
periences we shall find God pointing us to the one re- 
source left, prayer. Is this the one resource we have not 
tapped to the full? “Ask of me and I shall give thee 
the nations for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession” (Ps. 2:8). “Not by 
might nor by power but by my Spirit, saith the Lord” 
(Zech. 4:6). China was opened by prayer—by Francis 
Xavier on Macao crying, “O, Rock, wilt thou never 
break ;” by David Abeel praying in the South Seas for 
the doors of South China to open; by Hudson Taylor 
and the China Inland Mission ready to capture inland 
China for Christ. Prayer opened the doors of that great 
land and prayer will reopen closed doors. Is not this 
the new frontier opening before us, deep and effectual 
prayer? Only prayer with the passion and the agony 
of Gethsemane will gain the victory. 

Do we American Christians know the joy and power 
released by corporate prayer? I shall never forget the 
moving experience of joining a throng two thousand 
strong as they audibly raised their voices beseeching the 
Eternal. It was as though Heaven’s door had been op- 
ened and men were communing with their Father God. 
At other times I have seen entire congregations on their 
knees, opening hearts and voice to him whose arm is 
not shortened. More recently during those months 
when the new People’s Government was in control, the 
Christians have been thrown back on their only re- 
source, prayer. Because of pressure from the govern- 
ment-directed youth corps, the Christian boys in Tal- 
mage College were forced from their Y.M.C.A. room, 
the large chapel and from their own private dormitory 
rooms. Finally they took refuge in our home, empty 
buildings, and shops. It so happened that I overheard 
the prayers of a group of seniors. In the face of the 


rowing opposition they prayed that if and when th 

given them to answer their accusers. Do you believe 
their prayers will pass unnoticed? Our reading of history 
has accustomed us to see Christianity break forth in un- 
expected ways. May not this hitherto untapped resource, 
ptayer, open new pages in the great Acts ot the Apostles 
of the present day? 


According to a modern historian, our present civiliza- 
tion is passing into what is called a “time of troubles.” 
“If we in our generation were to permit ourselves to 
judge by the purely subjective criterion of our own feel- 
ing about our own age, the best judges would probably 
declare that our time of troubles had undoubtedly de- 
scended upon us.’’°Dr. John A. MacKay draws from Mil- 
ton’s ‘Paradise Lost’’ in describing present-day parallels. 
“I have been struck,” he writes, “by the remarkable way 
in which Milton’s description of hell suggests the situa- 
tion in our own time. In Milton’s tremendous imagery 
we discern the prototypes of certain sinister forces in the 
world of our time which . . . . would erect on earth the 
standard of Night in order to achieve their infernal de- 
sires.”'° This is. strong language. Not stronger is it than 
God’s own words to peoples in similar situations ‘For 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against world rulers of dark- 
ness and spiritual hosts of wickedness in high places” 
(Eph. 6:12). Let us not deceive ourselves. We are 
facing a “time of troubles” in the secularism and ma- 
terialism of the civilization which has enveloped us. 
Communism is not merely an economic system. It is a 
philosophy of life. It is predicated on the emphatic te- 
jection of God. It goes con agnosticism ; it assumes 
the form of aggressive atheism.'' The struggle is not be- 
tween political systems for material mastery but between 
religious systems for the souls of men.'2 Toynbee, the 
modern historian, has well described the metamorphosis 
this Marxian philosophy appears to be undergoing in 
Russian atmosphere, “Where we see Marxism being con- 
verted into an emotional and intellectual substitute for 
Orthodox Christianity with Marx for its Moses and 
Lenin for its Messiah and their collective works for the 
scriptures of this new church militant.” '3 


Early Christianity faced its “time of troubles.” The 
New Testament reminds us that the dynamic acts, set 
in motion by the Apostles which were eventually to win 
the entire Hellenic world for Christ, were conceived 
when their spirits were at their lowest ebb. ‘Ineir Christ 
had risen only to depart from them and leave them a 
small band of dejected men. Then “there stood by them 
two men in white apparel” and there descended upoa 
them Pentecostal tongues of fire challenging them to 
new adventure. Within three centuries the Roman Gov- 
ernment itself capitulated to a church which the Apostles 
had founded when their spirits were prostrated by the 
loss of their Leader. In the lives of these men God was 
not a forgotten factor. 


Jesus warned Jerusalem of a “time of troubles” 
through which it would pass. Within a generation Titus 
fulfilled the prophecy by razing the city where Christiani- 

had its birth and by destroying every vestige of its 

ormer glory. Had Christianity confined itself to Jeru- 
salem or its environs, it would have been a lost re- 
ligion.'* But the fact is that Christianity scarcely felt 
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the great catastrophe that overtook its birthplace. True 
to its mission Christianity spread throughout the Hellenic 
world. 


It is quite evident that today in this “time of troubles” 
God is at work. While the attention of mankind is cen- 
tered upon wars and revolutions and when dialectical 
materialism and secularism are threatening Christianity’s 
very existence, the world-wide missionary movement of 
the past century, however inadequately carried out, has 
brought the Gospel unto the uttermost parts of the earth 
and there has arisen ‘‘the great new fact of our day,” the 
ecumenical Church. God has called out his own. Christ 
is today behind the Iron Curtain in Europe and in Asia 
alike, a testimony to the fact of God. 


To the challenge of Marx’s dialectical materialism, 
“There is no God,” the Christian Church answers, “In 
the beginning, God.” The “I Am” still speaks for he is 
the Lord of History. The Church is called to give clear 
and unequivocal answers to the questions that arise 
out of the “thunder of events.’"'s The tempest of con- 
temporary history is forcing the Christian Church back 
to God, the forgotten factor. 
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Preaching the Parables and Miracles of Jesus 


RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS 


Sooner or later the preacher plans a series of sermons 
on the parables and miracles of Jesus. If experience and 
observation are safe guides, the parables will be at- 
tempted sooner and the miracles later. In fact, with one 
thing and another, many preachers are conveniently slow 
in getting around to the miracles. Perhaps it is because 
their homiletical treatment and value are not readily ap- 
parent. If sermons on the parables and miracles are not 
to bog down in feeble, helter-skelter allegorizing, a reso- 
lute effort will have to be made to interpret them in the 
biblical perspective. 

The el by Mark introduces Jesus as coming into 
Galilee and “preaching the gospel of God and saying, 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe in the egy .” Our famili- 
arity with these words ought not to detract from their 
original amazing, breath-taking character. What Jesus 
really said was something like this, “The prophetic 
hopes of the ages are now being fulfilled. The long ex- 

ed reign oF God has now arrived. At long last, God 
is baring his arm for the salvation of men. Repent and 
believe in the glad tidings.” Then follow, in the reports 
of the evangelists, the Bea sa and miracles of Jesus. 
They are the words and works of the Kingdom. They 
evidence the authority and < of Jesus, and reveal 
the nature and reality of his kingship. In the person and 
presence of Jesus the Kingdom arrived. The parables and 
miracles are not mere addenda to the main message and 
mission of. Jesus, but integral parts of the glad tidings of 
God's reign. They are related to each other as announce- 
ment and demonstration, and together they reveal the 
Kingdom of God in action among men. 


I 
When we apply the above perspective to the study of 
the parables of Jesus, a number of helpful insights into 


their significance follow. We can set aside at once cer- 
tain superficial approaches to the parables. One such ap- 
sore is that Jesus was a genius at storytelling, and de- 
ighted in the practice of this art throughout his mis- 
sion. Or again, it is assumed that Jesus used parables 
in much the same fashion that the modern preacher 
uses sermon illustrations, to clarify and ornament his 
essential message. If this were actually the case, obvi- 
ously we would do better to concentrate on the essential 
message and ignore these pretty but unimportant illus- 
trations. It is not to be denied, of course, that on oc- 
casion Jesus used example-stories, or that all similes and 
stories which are called parables do not belong to the 
unique Pe used by Jesus; but by and large the parables 
are parables of the Kingdom. They are unique vehicles 
of Jesus’ Kingdom revelation, and without them we 
would be at a complete loss to understand his messianic 
message and mission. Another idea frequently encoun- 
tered is that the parables are always crystal clear stories. 
It is affirmed that their purpose is always to reveal, 
never to conceal. This idea, too, can be set aside. As 
Kingdom parables, the stories reveal the mystery of the 
Kingdom, and what is not known or knowable to nat- 
ural man, Jesus reveals to his ~~. The fact that 
the disciples felt constrained to ask Jesus for an ex- 
planation of the parables (Mark 4:10) is further evi- 
dence that they are not crystal clear. While it is needful 
to clear the ground of these and numerous other mis- 
conceptions, it is more important to note the constructive 
insights which follow from the application of the bibli- 
cal perspective. 

The preacher is on firm ground when he begins with 
the atological character of the parables. They are 
Jesus’ proclamation of the presence and nature of the 
Kingdom. They reveal that the eschaton, the long ex- 
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pected age of God’s redemptive action, has now broken 
into history. Recent scholars such as Hoskyns and Davey 
point out the fact that the themes of Jesus’ parables are 
the very themes used by the Old Testament in describ- 
ing the coming Kingdom age. This is not merely an 
interesting coincidence. We are meant to understand 
that in the person and presence of Jesus, we are dealing 
with the fulfillment of the prophetic hopes. The su- 
preme crisis ot history arrived with Jesus Christ. He did 
more than announce the coming of a future, — 
age. He announced a present reality and called upon 
men to receive and enter the Kingdom. It is not neces- 
sary for us to accept in entirety the “realized eschatology” 
views of C. H. Dodd and others, but we must not over- 
look the fact that the Kingdom did come with Jesus 
Christ. Both the parables and the “plain sayings” in 
Jesus’ teaching declare that the Kingdom is present by 
way of crisis, and future by way of climax. 

The parables not only announce the arrival of the 
supreme crisis of history, but declare that this crisis cen- 
ters in God’s redéeming action in his well-beloved Son. 
It was in the person and presence of Jesus Christ that 
God bared his arm for the salvation of his people. The 
parables are spoken with messianic authority. Jesus him- 
self is the center of his parables. The underlying as- 
sumption of the parables is this: the messiah and his 
Kingdom are here; therefore, repent and believe the 
glad tidings. Jesus announced the Kingdom and pro- 
ceeded at once to call disciples, and their faith-relation- 
ship to him secured for them a personal experience of 
the blessings of the new age. To them Jesus said, ‘‘Fear 
not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom” (Luke 12:32). 

When Jesus announced the Kingdom and called dis- 
ciples, he placed himself and his followers in open con- 
flict with existing Judaism based on the Law. What the 
Law had not done and could not do, God’s grace was 
accomplishing in his beloved Son. The Kingdom called 
men to decision and judgment. A fearful responsibility 
fell upon all who had eyes to see and ears to hear. The 
circle of Jesus’ followers grew, but so did the ranks of 
th ag In this story of faith and unbelief, the 
parables were used by Jesus as the “touchstone of spir- 
itual understanding of the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God.” The spiritual state of the hearers was revealed by 
their response to the parable teaching. Those who were 
sold on the — views of the messianic kingdom and 
would not lay aside their sinful prides and prejudices 
were unable to penetrate the real meaning of the para- 
bles. Seeing they did not see, and hearing they did not 
understand. They were highly offended in Jesus and 
their sense of injury grew into hatred that such an one 
should claim to be God’s messiah. For them the para- 
bles became a means of self-hardening and judgment. 
The parables did result in Jesus’ being put to death. But 
others who were of faith were given an understanding of 
the mystery of the Kingdom. Those who were divinely 
called had eyes to see and ears to hear what kings and 
prophets of old had long desired (Luke 10:23f). Jesus 
did not feel it necessary to explain to them every para- 
ble. For them the parables became a means of realizing 
God’s gracious redemption and understanding the na- 
ture and progress of the Kingship. His Kingship was 
realized and established in their lives, and so it may be 


said that the parables are bound up both with the cross 
and the crown. 

When this eschatological, christological, and dialec- 
tical character of the parables is firmly grasped, some 
headway can be made in their interpretation and preach- 
ing. One soon discovers that Jesus’ Kingdom-revelation 
is rich beyond measure. The Kingdom is seen not as 
some social Utopia built by man or as some vague 
moral disposition in man that contributes to the demo- 
cratic process; but as a decisive, dramatic intervention 
by Goll Since the Kingdom is God’s, man cannot force 
or hasten its impact.' It is a present reality the establish- 
ment and progress of which is conditioned by the hear- 
ing of faith.2 Its inauspicious beginning and seeming 
insignificance should not discourage men because it 1s 
destined for eventual greatness.? It possesses an inward 
vitality that works silently but thoroughly.* As a present 
reality it is in germinal form only, exhibited in the per- 
son and presence of Jesus. His ministry corresponds to 
the sowing time rather than the harvest.5 Even so, its 
presence calls men to decision and the Kingdom is a 
contemporary sifting and judging force. To those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, the Kingdom is a 
priceless treasure,” which makes negligible in comparison 
any sacrifice necessary to obtain it.¢ Tragically enough, 
those who lack the understanding of faith behave child- 
ishly in the presence of history’s supreme event.® Unless 
they repent they face impending doom.'° The tragedy of 
rejection, however, is already apparent.'' Riches may be 
a barrier to entering the Kingdom,'2 and those who te- 
ge to the divine invitation must be prepared to count 

e cost.1? Those who insist on working their own way 
into the Kingdom are sternly warned that all place and 
reward in the Kingdom are owing to God’s grace.'4 The 
grace of God, however, is not as narrow as the minds of 
men often conceive it, and his love yearns over those 
who seem irretrievably lost.15 The Kingdom has a fu- 
ture climax and alert disciples will await it with watch- 
fulness..*¢ No warning will be given and many will be 
taken unawares,'7 but there will be no opportunity for 
neglected preparation.'® When the Kingdom comes in 


its fulness and glory, it will mark the ultimate judg- 


ment of history.'9 
II 

The miracles of Jesus will give the preacher even 
more difficulty than the parables unless they are also 
viewed from the perspective of the Kingdom of God. 
They were not publicity stunts calculated to give Jesus 
an opportunity to do his more serious work. They were 
more than deeds of compassion and mercy 
which reveal the heart of Jesus. To use the language of 
the writer to the Hebrews, they were “the powers of 
the age to come” (6:5). As such, they had an evidential 
value for the message and mission of Jesus; but they 
were not mere addenda to his ministry. They were also 
an integral part of the Kingdom-revelation of Jesus. 
They are the Kingdom of God done into works. The 
parables and miracles illustrate that perfect correspon- 
dence between word and deed so characteristic of Jesus’ 
ministry. Jesus not only proclaimed the Kingdom of 
God; he also demonstrated the reality of its presence. 
Through his miracles Jesus drove back the forces of the 
kingdom of evil and led on the forces of: the Kingdom 
of God. He brought the Kingdom to us not only in 
words but also in a 
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The miracles bear the same eschatological, christologi- 
cal, and dialectical character as do the parables. His 
mighty works heralded the dawning of the endzeit, that 
final time of God’s purposed redemption. They were 
the harbingers of that new age which marks the end of 
the reign of sin, suffering, death, and the whole de- 
monic world. When John the Baptist in a fit of dis- 
couragement sent messengers to Jesus to inquire if he 
were the messiah, Jesus is significantly represented as 
continuing in that hour to cure the pe and to be- 
stow sight on the blind. And then he said to the mes- 
sengers: 

Go and tell John the things which ye have seen and heard; 

the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 

cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor 

have the glad tidings preached to them. 
When we read Isaiah 35:5ff, we see clearly the point 
which Jesus was making. The miracles reveal the King- 
dom of God in action among men. Jesus stated this 
truth bluntly in connection with a deed of exorcism, 
“But if I by the finger of God cast out demons, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you” (Luke 11:20). 

The miracles again emphasize that God’s redemptive 
urposes are being fulfilled in his well-beloved Son. 

ey are gesta Christi, the works of the messiah as fore- 
told by the prophets of Israel. Their christological char- 
acter is stressed by the descriptive term signs (semeia). 
The purpose of the signs is not to awaken amazement 
and wonder, but repentance and faith. In the Fourth 
Gospel the miracles or signs always show forth Jesus’ 
glory (doxa). His miracles even more than his parables 
brought Jesus to the cross. His raising of Lazarus demon- 
strated him to be Lord of life and of death. Canon Rich- 
ardson, commenting on the last mentioned miracle, says, 
“The Lazarus story contains the truth of history—name- 
ly, that Jesus was crucified not merely because he 
preached about the love of God and the brotherhood of 
men, but because he showed by his works of power that 
he was indeed the Christ of Israel’s expectation.” 


The signs (semeia) enabled those who stood in a be- 
lieving relationship to Jesus to understand the mystery 
of his person and the significance of his mission. Only 
the effectually called, however, understood the signs as 
acts of the messiah. Those outside of faith saw the signs 
along with others, but since their eyes were without spir- 
itual perception, the miracles only contributed to their 
judgment. It was spiritual blindness in the presence of 
his mighty works that prompted Jesus to utter those 
dreadful words, ‘‘woe unto you Chorazin, woe unto you 
Bethsaida.” We find in the miracles that same aspect of 
enigma that we encountered in the parables, enigma that 
is interpreted and understood by faith. The mighty 
power of God in Christ was veiled in the servant-form 
of humiliation and suffering, and the miracles were only 
wonder stories (terafa) to the unbelieving, but signs 
(semeia) to the believing. This connection between mir- 
acles and faith explains Jesus’ refusal to work such deeds 
at the request of the sceptical or oe (Mark 8: 
11-13). Unbelief precluded any ministry of miracle in 
Nazareth (Mark 6:5f). 

When the miracles are understood as God’s sovereign, 
saving activity in Jesus Christ, headway can be made in 
their further ats, epee and preaching. They are the 
acts of the messiah, gesta Christi; the Kingdom of God 
done into deeds. They have an evidential value, to be 


sure; but even more importantly, a revelational charac- 
ter. They are integral elements of the gospel which came 
with Jesus Christ. God’s Kingdom of grace and salva- 
tion was disclosed in the words and ban of Jesus. The 
exorcism stories reveal a new dominion over the demonic 
world and God’s messiah as the one who despoils the 
ia apenas and powers.2° They show that Jesus has 
already conquered in principle the whole kingdom of 
darkness. The miracles of physical healing are a revela- 
tion of his authority and power to forgive sins,2! and of 
that total salvation for body and soul that awaits those 
who enter the Kingdom.22 The nature miracles reveal 
his oneness with God the Father, the creator and ruler of 
all nature and history.2? They answer the question, “who 
then is this, that even the wind and the seas obey him?” 
The sabbath day miracles reveal a messianic authority 
equal to that ef him who first imposed the sabbath.24 
It is the function of the messiah to cleanse and fulfill 
existing Judaism,?5 to feed and sustain his people,2¢ to 
be the Lord of life and death.27 The blessings of the 
messianic kingdom extend to Jew and Gentile alike.z* 
In addition to these more obvious meanings, early Chris- 
tian preaching and teaching, no doubt, used the miracles 
as vehicles of theological instruction in truths related 
to the presence and power of the messianic kingdom. 
Some accent the crucial importance of faith, 2° while 
others emphasize the importance of gratitude 2° and 
service. 30 

When the parables and miracles are viewed in the 
Kingdom of God perspective, they are seen as constituent 
elements in that decisive revelation which centers in 
Jesus Christ. Both reveal the presence and power of 
God’s messiah and the messianic age, the one in words, 
the other in deeds. They present Christ as the wisdom of 
God and the power of God. When viewed in this per- 
spective, we can understand how the parables and mir- 
acles functioned in early Christian preaching and teach- 
ing. Their christological character made them an es- 
sential part of the gospel preaching which centered about 
the person of Jesus. The glad tidings were not some- 
thing distinct from the parables and miracles. In telling 
and retelling these stories and deeds of Jesus, the early 
believers knew they were preaching close to the heart 
of the gospel. Christ’s newly established reign was ex- 
perienced in their lives, operating in their hearts by 
means of the Holy Spirit. The truths of the parables 
and miracles were verified to them by their faith and 
subsequent experience. With Jesus Christ the Kingdom 
of God had established a bridgehead in history, and in 
a joyous realization of its present blessings, they awaited 
with confidence its future climax. The functioning of 
the parables and miracles in the early Christian preaching 
is the clue for their effective preaching today. It is not 
the point of this brief study to insist that a correct ex- 
egetical perspective is the only requirement for a valid 
and rewarding preaching of the parables and miracles. 
Great involves more than correct exegesis. 
Nevertheless, a correct — perspective is indis- 
omy to one who would be a true “servant of the 
Word.” 


1. The Seed Growing Secretly, Mark 4:26-29. 
2. The Sower and the Soils, Mark 4:1-20 

3. The Mustard Seed, Mark 4:30-32. 

4. The Leaven, Luke 13:20-21. 

5. The Parables of Growth. 
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6.,The Draw Net, Matthew 13:47-51. 

7. The Pearl of Great Price, Matthew 13:45-46. 

8. The Hidden Treasure, Matthew 13:44. 

9. The Children Playing in the Street, Matthew 11:16-19. 

10. The Barren Fig Tree, Luke 13:6-10. 

11. The Cruel Vine-dressers, Mark 12:1-11. 

12. The Rich Fool, Luke 12:16-21. 

13. The Tower Builder, The King Going to War, Luke 14: 
29-33. 

14. The Laborers in the Vineyard, Matthew 20:1-16. 

15. The Lost Sheep, Coin, and Son, Luke 15. 

16. The Thief in the Night, Matthew 24:43-44. 

17. The Porter, Mark 13:34-37; The Watchful Servant, Luke 
12:35-38. 

18. The Ten Virgins, Matthew 25:1-13. 

19. The Last Judgment, Matthew 25:31-46. 


20. The Exorcism Stories, Mark 1:21-28; 5:1-20; etc. 

21. The Healing of the Leper, Mark 1:40-45; the Paralytic, 
Mark 2:1-12. 

22. The Healing of Blind Eyes and Deaf Ears, Mark 7:31-37; 
8:22-26; etc. 

23. Mark 4:35-41; 6:45-52. 

24. Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-6; Luke 13:10-17; 14:1-6; etc. 

23; 221-22, 

i Feeding Miracles, Mark 6:33-44; 8:1-9. 

27. The Daughter of Jairus, Mark 5:22ff; The Raising of Laz- 
arus, John 11. 

28. The Centurion’s Servant, Matthew 8:5-13; The Syro-Phoe- 
nician Woman, Mark 7:24-30. 

29. Mark 5:25-34; 9:14-29; etc. 

30. Luke 17:11-19. 

31. Mark 1:30-31. 


Faith and the Abundant Life 


Rospert B. WILDMAN 


Does faith in God make a difference in the abundance 
of a person’s life? The Christian Church walks in the 
‘confident conviction that it does. Its Scriptures breathe 
of vital and vibrant faith. It knows that if it makes no 
provision for the transforming power of faith the power 
of God becomes of no effect; then we cannot account 
for the devotion of the New Testament saints—for the 
love of a John, the zeal of a Paul, and the courage with 
which untold thousands braved the opposition of san- 
hedrin and of empire to bow before the Cross of Christ 
and carry its flaming banner into all the world. Truly 
the power of faith took hold of their lives and gripped 
them firmly in the vice of the power and peace that 
flows from God into the souls of all who open their 
hearts unto him. 

But the question that confronts us is this: Can the 
power of faith change lives in our day? Does it have 
any answer to the increasing strain and stress of con- 
temporary living? Does it hold any answer to those 
forces that fill and overfill our hospitals and mental 
institutions with those who have broken under the ruth- 
less pounding of a fast and furious world? 

Our faith says “Yes,” for the promises of Scripture are 
eternal verities. Yet, let us see just how and to what 
extent we can undergird this conviction of special revela- 
tion by reference to the natural revelation of God as we 
see it in life about us. To do this we shall examine the 
thought of those who labor within a branch of the 
science of life, psychology, and see what they say about 
the value of religious faith to a healthy and well-ad- 
justed personality. If both the Book and life illustrate 
the same truth then we may walk with the certain con- 
viction that we are on the right pathway. However, it 
must be recognized that the whole area of psychology 
cannot be covered. We can but look to representatives 
and leaders in the field to discover, if we can, re- 
spectable and authoritative voices to speak for the value 
of religious faith. It would be impossible to show that 
this field of knowledge as a whole says, “Amen,” 
to the Christian verities. Psychologists, like members of 
any group, represent various backgrounds and outlooks 
upon life. There is no reason to expect that the majority 
of them, like the majority of the people of the world, 


are not basically pagan. At least this would seem to be 
indicated by the startling lack of reference to ‘‘faith,” 
“God,” and “religion,” in their writings, and the ten- 
dency when they do mention them to do so from a 
definite naturalistic bias. Yet this in no wise voids the 
validity of the testimony at hand. Somehow spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned (I Cor. 2:14), and we 
must find our best evidence as to the reality of our faith 
within the Christian stream itself. Thus it will be that 
much of that which follows comes from those who them- 
selves stand within the confines of the Kingdom. 

It should be borne in mind that we proceed with a 
very loose definition of ‘'God.” To the psychologist 
“God” may be many things. The context will usually 
make it clear what is meant, whether an objective 
or subjective reality. Having examined the value of the 
“God” of the L perp we will look at the superior- 
ity of the “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


C. J. Jung is Pane 2: next to Freud, the best known 
of the fathers of psychology. He was a pioneer and has 
greatly influenced the science since his day. His classic 
affirmation of the value of faith is well worth consider- 
ing. He writes: 
_ I should like to call attention to the following facts. Dur- 
ing the past thirty years, people from all the civilized coun- 
tries of the earth have consulted me. I have treated many 
hundreds of patients, the larger number being Protestants, a 
smaller number Jews, and not more than five or six believ- 
ing Catholics. Among all my vatients in the second half of 
life—that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding a 
religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill because he had lost that which the living re- 
ligions of every age have given their followers, and none of 
them has been really healed who did not regain his re- 
ligious outlook.1 
Another writer whose works illuminate the value of 
faith is Rollo May. Although he is an ordained clergy- 
man he is also a psychologist in his own right, having 
spent three years in Europe following graduation from 
seminary in study with some of the greatest psycholo- 
gists of the continent. He is particularly well read in the 
teachings of Alfred Adler, while his writings show a 
p: found knowledge of such men as Freud, Jung, Rank, 
and Kunkel. As a result of study and wide experience 
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in counselling, he continually affirms the inability of the 
unhealthy personality to help itself, continually he pleads 
for recognition of an objective force (God) as the 
center and core of healthy personality. Trust, not in 
self but in God, becomes one of the greatest forces for 
abundance of life. This trust must not only be recog- 
nized by the one who is seeking a new lease on life but 
by the one who aids, whether doctor or minister. He 
writes: 

Before the creative forces of life, the true counselor stands 
humbly . . . . He says with the psalmist, ‘Lord, this is too 
wonderful for me.” I am myself frank to say that when the 
limits of my own understanding are reached, I understand 
the miracle of the transformation of personality in terms of 
that age-old but ever new concept, the grace of God.2 
Approaching the problem negatively, he declares that 

he has never met a genuine atheist who did not display 
unmistakable neurotic tendencies. Why? Because there 
is no core around which to organize personality. Thus, 
life becomes as a “tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

William S. Sadler likewise adds his plea for religious 
faith. “A good religion is a real dock absorber. Fear 
is at the bottom of much unhappiness, and faith is the 
only mind cure—no other form of faith can exert such 
power in controlling and influencing human thought.” + 
Putting this concept in terms of the teachings of Jesus 
he writes: 

The sincere acceptance of the principles and teachings of 
Christ, with respect to the life i mental peace and joy, the 
life of unselfish thought and clean living, would at once wipe 
out more than one-half the difficulties, p Renters sorrow of 
the human race .... it would pay any man or woman to live 
the Christ-life just for the mental and moral rewards it af- 
fords here in this present world.4 
There are many other hints in psychological literature 

of the validity of this thesis. Karl Ruf Stolz, who was 
particularly interested in the religious _ of psychol- 
ogy, maintained that ‘‘modern psychology teaches much 
that the Bible in its own idiom reveals. . . . The Bible, 
especially the New Testament, is for the Christian a 
point of reference which gives personality continuity 
and consistence of experience.” 5 William Brown, Wilde 
Reader in Mental Philosophy at Oxford, and psychother- 
apist to Kings College Hospital, London, states that he 
has become convinced more than ever that religion is 
the most important thing in life and that it is essential 
to mental health. In our own church the writings of 
Norman Vincent Peale and Smiley Blanton make a 
gia plea for the transforming power of religious 
aith, and not without a solid psychological basis. 


But there is another area that also speaks and speaks 
convincingly. It is an area that is often beyond the reach 
of cap Be and yet responds to faith in God. It 
is to alcoholism that we turn. 


T. N. Tiemeyer, writing in the Christian Century, 
states that “‘alcoholism has been discovered to be out of 
bounds for medicine and too difficult for the psychia- 
trist.” In the same article he also states that: 


Law enforcement agencies have failed to solve the alco- 
holic’s problem. Imprisonment merely increases his frustration 
and drives him to more drink. Doctors have generally re- 
garded him as a nuisance. Many hospitals refuse to allow 
him a bed. The sociologist claims to understand the cause 
of drinking but has nothing to offer by way of a cure. The 
psychoanalyst can achieve a few cures but he requires three 
to five years of treatment at a prohibitive cost. Medicine has 


nothing to offer save occasional substitute sedatives during 

high tension periods.7 

If the power of God succeeds where the power of 
science fails, then surely the faith of the Church in the 
transforming power of Christian faith is vindicated. 
And it does succeed. Alcoholics Anonymous puts forth 
the claim of being a religious movement and a faith 
cure. They have found that nothing else will work. 
After trying to find cures in a code of morals and a 
better philosophy of life these people finally had to come 
to . Thus in their program for recovery, six out of 
the twelve steps refer to God and the importance of God 
in overcoming the bondage that holds them. In a book 
— by Alcoholics Anonymous there are over three- 

undred references to a higher power.* The story of 
the success of this movement is known everywhere and 
to the everlasting glory of God they turn to him to 
award the credit. 

The record stands. It cannot be denied. The forces 
of science joined with the forces of religion promise a 
better day for individuals torn asunder by the tensions 
of life. As we take hold of these forces we truly become 
what we ought to be, men and women conformed more 
completely unto the image of Jesus Christ. 

We have seen the importance of a faith in God in 
creating healthy personalities. We have seen that even 
faith in a very loose conception of God can work mir- 
acles. Now we can ask ourselves whether it matters what 
kind of a God we believe in. Is faith in any kind of a 
God enough or does the “God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” have a preeminence in the transforming 
of life? 

Here again the Christian can answer “Yes,” and not 
without reason. We have the testimony of God’s Word 
and the Christian conviction in the authority that Word 
carries. We have the living demonstration of the Church 
of Jesus Christ as it has succeeded when other faiths 
have fallen short. The Christian supremacy of Christ can 
be established by the Book and can be accepted by faith. 
No other validation is necessary for it is our privilege 
to “walk by faith and not by sight,” while we stand on 
the firm foundation of God written upon the pages of 
Holy Writ and upon the fleshly tablets of our hearts. 


Yet, here too we can appeal to experience and to the 
science of psychology to bolster and confirm our faith 
and perhaps to understand it better. However, as we 
might expect, evidence as to the supremacy of Christ in 
the field of psychology is even scarcer than it is in the 
area of the power of a belief in a very loose conception 
of God. 

Karl Ruf Stolz affirms the superiority of the Christian 
faith to hospitals and medical centers because it dares to 
relate man directly to the spiritual realities that must 
ultimately make or unmake him. It is not true, he says, 
that what a person believes in does not matter, and thus 
he pleads for the salvation which is to be found in God 
as he is beheld in Jesus Christ. 

It is possible to be moral, economically secure,philosophical- 
ly at rest, and mentally integrated without an experience of 
salvation mediated by the Church of Christ; but despite its 
human frailties, human contradictions, and human imperfec- 
tions the Church lifts men above the salvations offered by 
other institutions and agencies. The results of the moralist, 
the economist, the philosopher, and the physician are valu- 
able; but individually and collectively they do not make 
absolescent salvation of the whole man by the Church of God. 
Properly motivated and directed, they are aids but never sup- 
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planters of the Church. In fact, the Church challenges all who 

toil for human welfare to accept its leadership and the unique 

salvation it offers. The Church mediates salvation which 

transcends the salvations effected by other agencies.9 

Although Sadler believes that health comes from faith 
in any form of religion, yet he hastens to affirm his con- 
viction in the superiority of Christianity. He writes, “I 
not only believe that Christianity will do ali that any 
other religion will do, but I personally believe that there 
is something additional, something supernatural and ex- 
quisitely spiritual, something divine about Christiani- 

In the light of what we know about personality 
growth, wherein lies the superiority of our faith? Dr. 
Ligon has done much to throw light upon that question. 
First of all he refers to the superiority of Christ's teach- 
ings, saying that “It was the contention of Jesus, then, 
that there was only one way in which to build strong 
personality which would stand against strong trials, and 
that was through obedience to his teachings. The prog- 
ress thus far made by psychology can find no flaw in this 
contention.” Secondly he points us to the uniqueness 
of the example of Christ. “Only he who accepts Jesus 
as the guiding ideal of his life, and identifies himself 
with Jesus by his actions, can hope to stand against what- 
ever forces try to overwhelm him.’’'2 Certainly it is true 
that he who identifies himself in thought, word, and 
deed with the Christ of historic Christianity will ex- 
perience a newness of life. There are very few who 
question the superiority of Christ. Even as his disciples 
and his enemies looked for sin in the Savior and found 
none, so modern man. Thirdly there is the fatherly love 
of Christianity: ‘‘Personality can be perfectly integrated 
around fatherly love, and only around fatherly love.”'> 
Here too Christianity is supreme for it has the greatest 
and highest example of fatherly love to offer men, the 
love of God “who so loved the world.” Dr. Ligon 
writes: 

Whenever someone comes into a man’s life whom he ad- 
mires or loves, his life will be slightly changed by that per- 
son. No minister will be effective in the life of any man in 
whom he does not inspire admiration or affection. This 
reaches its highest point in the principle of vicarious sacrifice. 
Jesus chose twelve disciples and vastly influenced their lives 
for the time they were with him. He was not successful in 
completely transforming them. One of them left him entirely. 
Most of them were cowardly when faced with the persecution 
of the rulers. Even Peter denied him at the trial. He had not 
completely changed their lives. Finally, he was crucified for 
his ideals. This act brought about the final transformation of 
these men. Read again their rather small behaviour at the 
Last Supper. Then read of their courage during the first days 
of the Church as recorded in Acts. It hardly sounds like the 
same group of men. Psychology has found no way to change 
men so completely. This requires the love of a Christ. (Italics 
mine.) 14 
Psychology tells us that it makes a great deal of differ- 

ence what we believe, and also that we tend to emulate 
that in which we believe. Surely then our concept of 
God matters. Surely if the “God” of the psychologist 
can do good, the God and Father of Jesus Christ can 
work miracles untold. For man has seen no greater 
ethical teachings than those of Jesus. He has no example 
like unto this One, and he has seen no such overpower: 
ing demonstration of Divine Love apart from Christ. 


But to leave the matter there will not suffice. There is 
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more to be said than Dr. Ligon has written. In a sense 
he has stated the uniqueness of the teachings and ex. 
ample and love of Christ. It yet remains to point out 
the uniqueness, or still better, the supernaturalness of 
the experience that takes place when one stands face to 
face with Jesus Christ. It is the experience of the for- 
giveness of sins, or the blotting away of guilt that hangs 
heavy upon the human heart. We cannot wholly under- 
stand this experience, we cannot explain it in detail, yet 
we make no apology for our belief in the power of the 
Cross to forgive sins. We have experienced its power, 
and Christ is truly our Redeemer. 


After all, basic to the whole redemptive mission of 
Christ was the problem of sin. It was because of sin 
that Christ came into the world. It is because of sin 
that Christ still enters human hearts and binds up 
wounds and scars that hurt and destroy. It is sin that 
keeps us from attaining to the stature of Christ and the 
image of God. 


Psychologists talk about “weakness” and “imperfec- 
tion” but to the Christian these things must ever be 
spelled in capital letters, SIN. Face to face with this 
concept the psychologist has nothing that really answers 
the problem. He can but provide superficial “outs” and 
ways of escape. But this is not unusual. Man has never 
been able to deal with sin. It has fallen to Christianity 
to succeed where man has failed. Over against all pro- 
posed remedies of science and philosophy and pagan 
religions stands the Cross of Christ. It alone is suffi- 
cient. This is so because it was God’s Cross, God low- 
ered earthward to deal with human sin. The need of 
the hour is Christ. The goal of seeking humanity must 
be a Cross. The words of Jesus, “thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” alone are sufficient. The abundance of life, and 
the ability to weather every storm and trial can come to 
a person only when he grasps the nail-pierced hand of 
Christ with a firm resolve to walk with him through life 
and on into eternity. Christ alone is supreme. 
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Seminary Highlights 


Mid-September found all roads leading to Holland for the 
Western Seminary student body, as they returned from their 
widely scattered places of summer service. Just as the months 
of study in the class room were preparation for the summer, so 
the months of experience in the field will in turn enrich the 
new academic year. The following is a list of the students and 
their places of service. 

John Arnold, South Haven, Michigan. 

Austin Atwood, Oak Harbor, Washington, and Bottrell, 
Canada. 

William C. Bennett, Chiapas, Mexico. 

James S. Boogerd, Wimbledon, North Dakota. 

Peter J. Breen, Hope, Grand Haven, Michigan. 

James Ivan Cook, Standale Chapel, Grandville, Michigan. 

Rodger H. Dalman, Falmouth and Moddersville, Michigan. 

Gerard De Loof, Dunningville, Michigan. 

D. Allan Dykstra, Shettler Road, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Harold Dykstra, Macy, Nebraska. 

Robert A. Folkert, South Holland, Illinois. 

Donald A. Lam, Bethel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Russell L. Norden, Sheboygan, Wisconsin area. 

Lambert J. Ponstein, Ontario, Canada. 

Herman J. Ridder, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wilbur R. Ringnalda, First, Fulton, Illinois. 

John M. Smith, Winnebago, Nebraska. 

Donald A. Vandenberg, Clymer, New York. 

James P. Van Dyke, Overton and Olson, Michigan. 

Gerard J. Van Heest, Katsbaan and Blue Mountain, New 
York. 

Norman G. Van Heukelom, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dean Veltman, Neighborhood House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ray H. Willemssen, Avon, South Dakota. 

Peter Yff, Monarch, Canada. 

Jay Weener, Casnovia, Michigan. 

Gordon Alderink, Beulah, Michigan. 

Donald Boss, East Fruitport, Michigan. 

Elton Bruins, Sonoma, California. 

Harvey M. Calsbeek, Knoxville, Iowa. 

Louis Branning, Texas Corners, Michigan. 

J. Wilbur De Young, Platte, South Dakota. 

Melvin De Vries, Immanuel, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Leon Dykstra, Lawyersville, New York. 

Bernard D. Hakken, Copemish, Michigan. 

Roger Hendricks, Waverly, Holland, Michigan. 

William Jellema, Gano, Chicago, Illinois. 

Roger Johnson, Manistee, Michigan. 

Harold J. Lenters, Dunningville, Michigan. 

Paul L. Lupkes, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Pierce E. Maassen, Hurley, New York. 

Richard A. Madsen, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Lloyd Menning, Norwalk, California. 

William Miedema, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

George Murray, Cedarville, Michigan. 

Wendell Pyle, Manistee, Michigan. 

Wilson Rinker, Upper Walpack, Dingman Ferry, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Paul Tanis, Covert, Michigan. 

David C. Ter Beest, Gibson, Michigan. 

Eugene Vander Well, Classis Pleasant Prairie, Iowa, 

James Van Roekel, Manton, Michigan. 

Raymond E. Weiss, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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The annual convocation of the seminary was held Thurs- 
day, September 20, at the Third Reformed Church of Holland. 
The speaker of the day was Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Education at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. The convocation address was entitled, “Rethinking the 
Church,” and in the afternoon Dr. Homrighausen spoke to the 
assembly on the Christian way of “Facing the Future.” Paul 
Kranendonk, a member of the student body, presented two vo- 
cal selections accompanied by Mr. Roger Rietberg. The entire 
company were the guests of the seminary at a luncheon served 
at the Holland Country Club. 

The enrollment at the seminary remains high. The senior 
class numbers twenty-nine, the middle class thirty-seven, and 
the junior class twenty-six. The following is a list of all our 
new students: 

Stewart Blauw, Avalon, Wisconsin. John Boender, Hos- 
pers, Iowa. Don Bruggink, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. Harold 
Dean, Keyport, New Jersey. Richard Decker, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Jacob Dykstra, La Habra, California. James Hakken, 
Bagdad, Iraq. Eugene Heideman, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin. 

Arthur Homberg, Ridgefield, New Jersey. Alvin Hospers, 
Hull, Iowa. Henry Jager, Kalamazoo, Michigan. James Kava- 
nagh, Byron Center, Michigan. Aaron Koskamp, Waldo, Wis- 
consin. Dillon Laffin, Wanatah, Indiana. Donald Lenderink, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Cecil Martens, Lester, Iowa. Edwin 
Mulder, Montivideo, Minnesota. 

Donald Nienhuis, Oak Harbor, Washington. Glen Peter- 
man, Strasburg, North Dakota, Jerold Pomp, Holland, Michi- 
gan. John Staal, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Duane Tellinghuisen, 
Willow Lake, South Dakota. Henry Vander Ploeg, Hospers, 
Iowa. Edward Wagner, Chicago, Illinois. John Hesselink, Hol- 
land, Nebraska. Roelf Meyer, Aplington, Iowa. Joseph Hol- 
brook, Westwood, New Jersey. 


John A. Vander Waal, '50, after a year of teaching Bible 
and Philosophy at Central College, is now engaged in graduate 
study at Columbia University in New York City. 

Antonio Moncada, a member of last year’s class is now 
serving a church in Smeaton, Sask., Canada, under the direction 
of the United Church of Canada. Tony was ordained on July 
30 in the Church of Our Saviour, Newburgh, New York, where 
the Rev. Pietro Moncada, his cousin, is the pastor. Our Presi- 
dent, John R. Mulder, who had preached in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, the previous Sunday, preached 
the sermon at the ordination service. 


Professor William Goulooze took part in various meetings 
under the auspices of the Classis of Cascades, Washington dur- 
ing the past summer. These included a week of evangelistic 
meetings at Oak Harbor, a youth conference on Orcas Island 
and a mission fest and youth rally at Lynden. 

Professor Simon Blocker has put the finishing touches to 
his new book, The Secret of Pulpit Power, which will soon be 
published. 

President John R. Mulder delivered a series of lectures at 
the Minister's Conference of the United Presbyterian Church 
held at Sterling, Kansas, the last week in June. 

Professor George H. Mennenga participated in the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Silver Creek Church, German Valley, 
Illinois. Professor Mennenga is a son of this church and con- 
sequently he with other sons was asked to share in this signifi- 
cant occasion. 
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The wives and financees of our students have been organ- 
ized into a study group under the direction of emeritus Profes- 
sor Albertus Pieters who will teach a course on the life of 
Christ. The class meets every Monday evening. 

Our friends will be interested to know that General Synod 
approved the plan for the construction of new buildings for 
our seminary. Property between Graves Place and Tenth Street, 
known as the Froebel School, is being purchased. Architects 
are now drawing plans by which our churches will be informed 
more fully about the project. 

A few changes in courses and teachers have taken place. 
Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven is now having the Juniors 
and Middlers in Systematic Theology and Professor John R. 
Mulder has the Juniors in Homilectics. 

We are pleased to have a new pulpit desk in our chapel. 
This is a gift of the class of ’51, which will be in constant use 
as the several students preach or conduct the worship services. 
A word of appreciation is due. May God bless this class in 
the ministry of Christ! 


On June 6 at Central Park, Holland, Mrs. Jacob Vander 
Meulen, wife of our emeritus professor, was summoned to her 
eternal home. Throughout her lingering illness she experienced 
the constant presence of Christ. She, together with Professor 


Vander Meulen, will be remembered for their cordiality and 
hospitality enjoyed by many students both at their cottage in 
Eureka Park and at their home in Holland. The seminary and 
the alumni commend our beloved teacher and friend to the 
mercy of God. Professor Vander Meulen continues to live at 
Central Park. 

Mrs. Albertus Pieters, wife of our other emeritus profes- 
sor, fell and broke her hip during the summer. Her condition 
at this writing is favorable, although it will be a few months 
before she will attempt walking. Professor Pieters is often 
seen on the campus, especially in the library. He attends our 
convocation and special lectures. Many friends and alumni 
pray that God’s healing hand may rest upon Mrs. Pieters and 
that both of them may be sustained by God’s grace. 

Our alumni will be interested to learn about the widows of 
our deceased professors. Mrs. S. C. Nettinga lives in Holland. 
Her great concern is for her sister, Miss Marie Zwemer, who 
has been an invalid for the past five years and is being cared 
for in a local convalescent home. Mrs. Henry Hospers is liv- 
ing with her daughter, Mrs. H. Den Herder at Zeeland. Mrs. 
G. H. Dubbink is living in Holland and continues to be active 
in the work of Third Church. These ladies attend our recep- 
tions and commencement exercises. The seminary group as well 
as alumni and friends would greet them and would bless God 
for the memory of their husbands. 


Book Reviews 


Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, by Paul Tillich, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. vii-300. $5.00. 


Professor Tillich has presented to the theological and 
philosophical world a volume (the first of two) certain to 
create considerable interest and discussion. It is a very profound 
work and much rereading will be required if Tillich’s argument 
is to be grasped in its broad and deep sweep. There is no 
question that it will be shrugged off by many, particularly 
among the theologically conservative, as being so heretical in 
its main contentions as to be unworthy of further study. But 
the author has very much of value to say to every theological 
party, as well as to contending philosophical factions. He has 
a way of discussing issues at their most basic level, and his 
many profound analyses may well be examined by everyone 
capable of following the author as he makes his way from 
concept to concept. Yet it is a lucidly and beautifully written 
book. Difficult ideas are thoroughly defined and the interrela- 
tionships among a variety of concepts are painstakingly ana- 
lyzed. Only the most thorough concentration, however, will 
elicit a thorough grasp of Professor Tillich’s reasoning. 

It will not be possible within the brief compass of this 
review to give any kind of complete statement and analysis of 
the volume’s contents. That would require something like 
another volume of at least the same size. Our presentation 
will have to be somewhat sketchy, but we should like to con- 
sider those parts of the argument of Tillich which are of special 
interest to Reformed theological thought. We shall begin, by 
way of introduction, with a few remarks on Tillich’s theological 
approach and method. He calls his method “the method of 
correlation,” referring to the correlation which obtains between 
philosophical questions and theological answers. The structure 
of his theological system is in five divisions. The first section 
of each part develops the existential questions involved in some 
central philosophical concept. The second section of each part 
develops the theological concepts presumed to answer the ex- 
istential questions. Volume I deals with the first two parts of 
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the system (after a sixty-eight page introduction,) namely, 
Reason and Revelation, and Being and God. Voiume II will 
take up Existence and the Christ, Life and the Spirit, and His- 
tory and the Kingdom of God. Tillich believes that “the 
method of correlation” has Christian validity because it corre- 
lates human existence and divine manifestation. This is its 
point of contact with the modern mind, and this point, says 
Tillich, can be maintained without sacrificing the unique charac- 
ter of the Christian message. He maintains that theology has 
been kept alive by those who have striven to find a synthesis 
between the modern mind and the Christian message, and that 
if it had not been for their efforts, traditional Christianity 
would have become narrow and superstitious (p. 1). 


Traditional theology and, today, Barthian theology have 
denied that an unbroken correlation obtains between theological 
and philosophical thought, between the Christian message and 
the “natural mind.” Professor Tillich has only scorn for those 
who have fostered the idea of this d/astasis. He is contemptuous 
of Barth’s great gulf fixed between the realm of grace and the 
realm of nature, and, in fact, of any dualism at all in the 
structure of reality. Tillich contemns “supranaturalism” for 
in this term is implied the existence of some structure of 
reality “beyond” the one which we experience. In traditional 
theology the Biblical revelation concerning sin and grace has 
prevented Christian thinkers from postulating a correlation 
between the Christian message and the “natural mind,” and the 
contrast between the two has been understood in ethical, not 
metaphysical, terms. It should be illuminating to see how 
Tillich can assume such a correlation exists. There are many 
answers, or the answer has many aspects, but for the present 
we can discover at least this much, that Tillich’s understanding 
of “sin” and “grace” has much to do with the conclusion he 
has reached. On sin he says, “Some theology, including much 
popular thinking, is inclined to emphasize the symbol, ‘Father’ 
in such a way that it is forgotten that it is God the Lord who 
is the Father. If this side is neglected, God is conceived as a 
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friendly Father who gives what men want him to give and who 
forgives all who would like to be forgiven. God then stands 
to man in a familial relation. Sin is a private act of hurting 
someone who easily forgives, as in the case of human fathers 
who themselves need forgiveness. But God does not stand in 
a private relation to man, whether a familial relation or an 
educational relation. He represents the universal order of being 
and cannot act as though he were a ‘friendly’ father, showing 
sentimental love toward his children’ (pp. 287f). Again, “The 
very heart of what classical Christianity has called ‘sin’ is the 
unreconciled duality of ultimate and preliminary concerns, of 
the finite and that which transcends finitude, of the secular and 
the holy. Sin is a state of things in which the holy and the 
secular are separated, struggling with each other and trying to 
conquer each other. It is the state in which God is not ‘all in 
all,’ the state in which God is ‘in addition to’ all other things” 
(p.218). Though the ethical element is not absent from these 
statements, one may well compare this definition of sin with 
what the Bible does not define as, but regards as sin, especially 
in its personal aspects, as between a man and God. Tillich’s 
conclusion in the matter is in part due to his mythological 
interpretation of the Bible, in which in his fervent desire to 
destroy the anthropomorphic structure of the Biblical story, he 
depersonalizes the divine-human relationship and objectifies it 
in a metaphysical manner. It is manifest that “grace” in the 
context of Tillich’s understanding of ‘‘sin’’ cannot mean ‘the 
restoration of a broken relationship between God the Father 
and his erring child. The non-Biblical character of his con- 
clusions regarding this is brought out in the following state- 
ment. He is speaking of the grace which characterizes God's 
saving activity, “It gives fulfilment to that which is separated 
from the source of fulfilment, and it accepts that which is 
unacceptable” (p. 285). 


Tillich’s systematic theology must be regarded as the ex- 
pression of a philosophical monism. This is seen negatively in 
his continual rebellion against dualistic notions, or any idea of 
a “being” which is outside the structure of being. This is 
absolutely basic to his “method of correlation,” for the correla- 
tion is always within the one structure of being, and not be- 
tween two entirely separate realms, or between a being in the 
time-space context and another Being (God) in another struc- 
ture of being. In his view there is no “transcendent realm of 
beings” (p.20). Tillich’s thought in this connection is highly 
involved and we cannot set it forth in detail here. It may be 
sufficient to point out that Tillich is most emphatic in his 
denial of the existence of God as a separate Being, a being 
among other beings. “The ground of being cannot be found 
within the totality of beings, nor can the ground of essence and 
existence participate in the tensions and disruptions charac- 
teristic of the transition from essence to existence... . It would 
be a great victory for Christian apologetics if the words ‘God’ 
and ‘existence’ were very definitely separated except in the 
paradox of God becoming manifest under the conditions of 
existence, that is, in the christological paradox. God does not 
exist. He is being-itself beyond essence and existence. There- 
fore, to argue that God exists is to deny him” (p.205). To 
understand Tillich fairly in the foregoing, the emphasis must 
be put upon the word “exist.” To say that God does not exist 
is quite different in the framework of Tillich’s theology from 
the assertion that there is no God. Essence has a special 
character and existence also has a separate character. God is 
beyond both of these, for he is being-itself. 

To those accustomed to thinking of God as a separate Being 
entirely apart from created existence, a Being rather sharply 
defined by Biblical statements concerning him, Tillich’s concept 
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of God as being-itself will present many and serious diffi- 
culties. We shall quote several passages of the author to 
bring this concept into sharper focus. “Ever since the time 
of Plato it has been known-—although it often has been dis- 
regarded, especially by the nominalists and their modern fol- 
lowers—that the concept of being as being, or being-itself, 
points to the power inherent in everything, the power of re- 
sisting non-being. Therefore, instead of saying that God is 
first of all being-itself, it is possible to say that he is the power 
of being in everything and above everything, the infinite power 
of being” (p. 236). “It is as wrong to speak of God as the 
universal essence as it is to speak of him as existing. If God is 
understood as universal essence, as the form of all forms, he is 
identified with the unity and totality of finite potentialities; 
but he has ceased to be the power of the ground in all of 
them, and therefore he has ceased to transcend them. He has 
poured all his creative power into a system of forms, and he 
is bound to these forms. This is what pantheism means” 
(Idem). Tillich is opposed to the traditional manner of re- 
garding God as a separate being since by it God is rendered 
an object among other objects. God, on the contrary, is always 
subject, never object. “In the cognitive realm everything toward 
which the cognitive act is directed is considered as object, be 
it God or a stone, be it one’s self or a mathematical defini- 
tion. ... The danger of logical objectification is that it never 
is merely logical. It carries ontological presuppositions and 
implications. If God is brought into the subject-object structure 
of being, he ceases to be the ground of being and becomes one 
being among others (first of all, a being beside the subject who 
looks at him as an object.) He ceases to be the God who is 
really God” (p. 172). 


Traditional theology has always had difficulty with the an- 
thropomorphic representations of God in the Bible, with the 
concrete symbols of deity which create in our minds the picture 
of a “great man with all the essential characteristics of a human 
being. A concrete symbol is in itself an objectification whereby 
God becomes an object among other objects. Tillich does not 
believe Christian theology should weaken these concrete sym- 
bols, but “it must analyze them and interpret them in abstract 
ontological terms” (p. 242). When the anthrepomorphic form 
is escaped, the Christian thinker must beware of transmuting 
the concrete symbols of the Bible into less concrete and less 
powerful symbols. Neither should these symbols be transposed 
into half-abstract, half-concrete terms. When the symbols of 
God in the Bible are translated into abstract ontological terms, 
one may well wonder whether the result is either Biblically 
true or religiously satisfying. Certainly the Biblical picture of 
God is that of a Being entirely separated from the created uni- 
verse; he has made it and it stands “over against’ his own 
being. Tillich fails at this critical point because he is unwilling 
to grant that God may be completely outside the human or 
created ontological relationships, a Being utterly beyond all our 
ontological structures, who, in fact, has created our ontological 
structure without becoming “trapped” in it. In short, the Bible 
speaks of God as having independent being (aseity) before 
there was any other being; he is prior to all other being. Tillich 
interprets the concept of “prior” purely in qualitative terms, as 
“ground” and “abyss” of being. In his monistic terms every 
Christian theological concept must find an entirely new mean- 
ing, one wholly at variance with its Biblical and_ historical 
sense, the total result being a “systematic theology” which 
is philosophically most satisfying and even a temptation. But 
it is plain that the Bible considered as the revealed Word of 
God does not supply either the form or the content of this 
theology. 
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It may be well at this point to ask of Professor Tillich the 
meaning of the idea of revelation. If there is no Being “out 
there,” apart from created existence, what meaning can there 
be to the concept of revealed truth? The following statements 
of the author are only a very small part of an extended dis- 
cussion of the concept of revelation, but they strike at the 
heart of the matter. Tillich holds that “the essence of on- 
tological reason, the universal Jogos of being, is identical with 
the content of revelation” (p.74). “Revelation is the mani- 
festation of the ground of being for human knowledge” (p. 94). 
“Revelation is the manifestation of what concerns us ultimately. 
The mystery which is revealed is of ultimate concern to us 
because it is the ground of our being” (p.110). Tillich em- 
phasizes that “the ‘Word of God’ is not limited to the words 
of a book and that the act of revelation is not the ‘inspiring’ 
of a ‘book of revelations,’ even if the book is the document of 
the final ‘Word of God,’ the fulfilment and criterion of all 
revelations” (p. 35). The author’s very broad conception of the 
media of revelation is set forth in the following statement: 
“There is no reality, thing, or event which cannot become a 
bearer of the mystery of being and enter into a revelatory cor- 
relation. Nothing is excluded from revelation in principle be- 
cause nothing is included in it on the basis of special qualities. 
No person and no thing is worthy in itself to represent our 
ultimate concern. On the other hand, every person and every 
thing participates in being-itself, that is, in the ground and 
meaning of being. Without such participation it would not 
have the power of being. This is the reason why almost every 
type of reality has become a medium of revelation somewhere” 
(p. 118). 

The material norm, then, for systematic theology is not the 
Bible. The material norm, according to Tillich, is the “New 
Being in Jesus as the Christ,” as our ultimate concern. The 
Christology of the author is not fully developed in this volume, 
since he will present that aspect of his thought in detail in 
Volume II. However, there are adumbrations of his doctrine 
of Christ in the book before us, and it will be well to turn 
our attention to them, especially since the “New Being in Jesus 
as the Christ’’ is now given us as the material norm of theology. 
Again limitations of space forbid anything more than a brief 
summary statement of the author’s views, but this reviewer feels 
that what is stated here is honestly representative of Tillich’s 
thought. The revelation in Jesus as the Christ is the final 
revelation. The word “final” in this context does not mean 
merely “last.” Final revelation means “the decisive, fulfilling, 
unsurpassable revelation, that which is the criterion of all the 
others” (p. 133). The bearer of the final revelation must be 
able to surrender his finitude, “not only his life but also his 
finite power and knowledge and perfection” (Idem). “He be- 
comes completely transparent to the mystery he reveals. But, 
in order to be able to surrender himself completely, he must 
possess himself completely. And only he can possess—and 
therefore surrender—himself completely who is united with the 
ground of his being and meaning without separation and dis- 
ruption. In the picture of Jesus as the Christ we have the 
picture of a man who possesses these qualities, a man who, 
therefore, can be called the medium of final revelation” (Idem). 
In the picture of Jesus as the Christ in the Bible we observe 
how Jesus became the Christ by conquering the demonic forces 
which tried to tempt him to claim ultimacy for his finite nature. 
“In his cross Jesus sacrificed that medium of revelation which 
impressed itself on his followers as messianic in power and 
significance. For us this means that in following him we are 
liberated from the authority of everything finite in him, from 
his special traditions, from his individual piety, from his rather 
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conditioned world view, from any legalistic understanding of 
his ethics. . . . Even the Christ is Christ only because he did 
not insist on his equality with God but renounced it as a per 
sonal possession. .. . The claim of anything finite to be final 
in its own right is demonic. Jesus rejected this possibility as 
a satanic temptation, and in the words of the Fourth Gospel 
he emphasized that he had nothing himself but that he had 
received everything from his father. He remained transparent 
to the divine mystery until his death, which was the final 
manifestation of his transparency. This condemns a Jesus- 
centered religion and theology. Jesus is the religious and 
theological object as the Christ and only as the Christ. And 
he is the Christ as the one who sacrifices what is merely ‘Jesus’ 
in him. The decisive trait in his picture is the continuous 
self-surrender of Jesus to Jesus who is the Christ’’ (p. 134). 
There is, of course, nothing in Tillich’s view of Jesus as the 
Christ of One who came from his Father's presence to provide 
an atonement for sin. There is no “sending” from one realm 
to another. There is, in fact, no Father at all, for God is 
“being-itself.” The author does not explain how Jesus ever 
appeared at all, in the historical sense of the term, for he is 
not concerned with historical events. He is immensely concerned 
with the interrelationship of metaphysical ideas, and one won- 
ders as he reads whether Tillich has not, in the final analysis, 
confused the Saviour of the world with an ontological concept. 
—ELTON M. EENIGENBURG. 


The Wall of Separation between Church and State, by 
Conrad H. Moehlman, Rochester, N. Y.: The Beacon 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi-239. $3.00. 

This book is an answer to the attempt of the Roman 
Catholic Church to breach the wall of separation between 
church and state in the United States. Dr. Moehlman lists 
in his foreword four recent events which led him to write 
this book. The first was the Roman Catholic bishops’ attack 
in November, 1948, against the United States Supreme Court 
interpretation of the First Amendment. The second event was 
the publication of Religion and Education under the Constitu- 
tion by J. M. O'Neill in which Mr. O'Neill insists that the 
real intent of the First Amendment “was to insure equal and 
just distribution of government funds among the existing de- 
nominations” (p. xiii). The third event was Cardinal Spell- 
man’s attack on Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt; and the fourth, 
closely connected with it, was the violent Catholic attack on 
the Barden Bill which was intended to provide federal funds 
for public education. Because of these events which ran counter 
to Dr. Moehlman’s deep conviction about religious freedom 
this book has been written. It is the purpose of the author to 
show that the present intention of the Roman Catholic Church 
is contrary to the intent of the Constitution and the historical 
development of the separation of church and state in this 
country. As Professor Emeritus of the History of Christianity 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, the author is well quali- 
fied to make this study. 

The first task is to set forth the historic position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the relation of church and state. 
The Council of Trent is shown to be the culmination of a long 
development which made a deep chasm between the Roman 
Church and modern culture. The decisions of this Council are 
reflected in the Roman Catholic attitude toward public educa- 
tion which contends that “secular public education . . . is 
opposed . . . to the commands of Christ, is evidence of the 
state’s apostasy from God, is bound to destroy the child’s faith, 
is a cause of modern atheism, is part of the plan to paralyze 
Christian activity, fosters the triumph of materialism, is con- 
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trality” as witness the sanctioning of Sunday and the various 
religious holidays. Even this “benevolence” has been used by 
the opponents of the American way as the camel’s nose. Per- 
haps the greatest evidence of this “benevolence” is freedom 
from taxation for property used for religious purposes and the 
payment of chaplains in the armed forces. 

Under the chapter head “Which Way American Culture?” 
Dr. MoehIman tries to determine the ratio of Catholics to 
Protestants, and after calling into question the accuracy of 
Roman Catholic claims, he sets the ratio at about seven to one 
in favor of the Protestants. Can this minority ever destroy the 
American mores of religious freedom? “If the non-Catholic 
United States population can overcome its complacency, in- 
difference, lethargy, cocksureness that the victory has long 
since been won and avail itself of all the constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious freedom and of taxation for public education 
and public education only, separation of church and state need 
not go” (p. 192). 

The value of this book is that by its fine documentation 
and its use of all available sources it erases once and for all 
any doubt that the founding fathers intended to do just what 
the Supreme Court has done in its decisions, namely to raise 
a wall of separation between church and state. It convinces 


_one that complete separation is the American tradition and that 


this tradition is essential to our freedom. 
—CHRISTIAN H. WALvoorb. 


Blessings of Suffering, by William Goulooze, Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1951. Pp. 175. $2.00 

The outer appearance of the book is pleasing to the eye and 
is suggestive in that it portrays a cloud from whith “showers 
of blessing” can be seen falling. 

As one peruses the book, one feels refreshed and invigorated, 
as these “showers of blessing’”’ fall upon one’s soul. Throughout 
the whole book one feels a sense of reality for the author has 
come to real grips with life, as it really is, with all its bitter 
disappointments and shattered dreams. He has faced “the last 
enemy,” death itself, and found that the grace of God was 
sufficient even for that terrifying experience. Any one who is 
passing through similar experiences will receive assurance and 
poise through the prayerful reading of this book. 

“When Callers Come’ is a chapter which members of every 
church should read. It is a challenging presentation of a Chris- 
tian duty, which many believers in good health have totally 
neglected. 

“Now That I Am Better” is, to my ‘mind, one of the most 
soul-searching chapters in the whole book. One of the most 
comforting chapters, based on Rom. 8:28, is captioned, ‘Good 
in the End.” 

I cannot help but marvel at the painstaking, laborious efforts 
which the author has put forth in the selection of such excel- 
lently appropriate hymns and poems at the close of -each chap- 
ter. The poems are well chosen from a wide range of subjects 
and authors. They alone are worth the price of the book. The 
arrangement of the testimonies of patients also reveals arduous 
labor.. The quotations of Scripture are very apt: and to: the 
point. However, I feel that some of the authoritativeness of 
these quotations from the Bible.has been lost me on were 
not placed in quotation marks. 

In the chapter on .““The Unseen .Partner” more “recoghition 
might have been given to the Holy Spirit as “The Indwelling 
Comforter.”. The chapter on “Count Your Blessings’’ develops 
the same line of thought which is found in “Birthday Soup 
Dinner,’ and should also have been placed under Part II, in- 
stead of under Part I. Much of the material found in the chap- 
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ter on “New Creatures in Christ Jesus” could be moulded 
into a new chapter, captioned, ‘‘He Restoreth My Soul.” 

As to the content of the book itself, 1 feel every effort 
should be made to place it in the hands of chronic sufferers. 
For those who are critically ill, I have found that even a four- 
page tract is often too long to read. But there are many pa- 
tients who have been partially or totally disabled for a long 
time who have plenty of time to read. The average hospital 
or convalescent home, as a rule, does not offer reading material 
that contains spiritual stimulus and strength. To all such this 
book would be a great blessing, just as the previous book by 
the author, Victory over Suffering, has already been. 

The compassion and comfort of Christ can thus be chan- 
neled to the chronic patients in our churches and communities. 
They are usually the neglected patients, because they have been 
sick so long. Consistories, Sunday Schools and other church 
organizations could render a great service in Christ’s Name, to 
these shut-ins by purchasing a number of these books, and 
making them available for distribution by the pastor, who, as a 
rule, knows best who the sick are and what they need. 

May great “Showers of Blessing” fall upon many souls, 
parched by the heat of the “‘fiery trial,” by means of this book, 
which is a “labor of love” by our brother, whose life has 
graciously been spared, that he might perform this unusual min- 
istry to the sick, suffering, and dying! 

—Harry Horrs. 


Sons of Adam, by Samuel M. Zwemer, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1951. Pp. 164. $2.00. 


For the stirring of spiritual imagination and understanding 
one must surely read this unique and inspiring book. Anyone, 
having heard Dr. Zwemer speak, will immediately recognize 
him in this book because of his graphic, Biblical, and spiritual 
insights. The sons of Adam certainly ‘come alive’ in this 
great little book. 

The volume deals with sixteen of the Old Testament char- 
acters in twelve chapters. With intensive use of the concor- 
dance, extensive use of classical literature, and illustrative use 
of his own vast and deep experiences, Dr. Zwemer deals with 
each person to show God's accurate place for him in his plan. 
The heart-warming breath of spirit that prevails the book is 
the redemptive vein leading to the fulness of redemption in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Each character is shown to fit into “the 
history of redemption, progressively revealed.” 

The mountain peak that stands above the other peaks in this 
great range of spiritual enormity is his chapter dealing with 
Hagar and Ishmael. Dr. Zwemer, a lover of all mankind but 
especially of the Arab, comes into full stride as he shows God’s 
great care and plan and use for “this outcast and her son.” 
Another chapter of spiritual delight is “The Three Righteous 
Men—Noah, Daniel and Job.” How beautifully the author re- 
futes higher criticism, and shows the theory and power of true 
intercessory prayer one may know as he reads this striking 
chapter! His chapter on the Old Testament prodigal son, 
‘“‘Manasseh, Adam’s Bad Boy” is full of deep soul-encourage- 
ment for all who have sinned. The forgiveness of Christ is a 
living reality as interpreted by this veteran of the faith. 

One's faith in the God of the whole Bible is greatly 
strengthened in the reading of the masterful volume. In his 
introduction to the’ book the author shows the bedrock of his 
thinking concerning the Scriptures, “From my earliest youth I 
was taught to read the whole Bible as God’s own revelation and 
as a Holy Book. My mother’s Bible is still my Bible. And all 


its stories, read as a boy, still ring true when I remember that 


Jesus Christ and His Apostle endorsed them. Jehovah created 
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trary to political wisdom, increases the sense of insecurity, and 
is irreligious” (p. 38). : 

In the second chapter, “The American Roman Catholic 
Bishops and the United States Supreme Court,” Dr. Moehlman 
shows that, although the representatives of the hierarchy in 
America have often spoken soft words, their basic attitude, 
as quoted above, has not changed. For example, the 1944 
Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII is often referred to as 
being an endorsement of democracy; but when the message is 
carefully studied it is shown to give approbation only to that 
democracy which is based on the immutable principles of 
natural law and revealed truth (as found in the one and only 
Church). The most subtle attack, however, is the suggestion 
that the founding fathers did not really mean separation of 
church and state as the Supreme Court interprets it today. 

The succeeding chapters on “American Individualism Em- 
erges,” “Human Rights during the Revolution,” “The Con- 
stitutional Barriers Go Up,” “The Indestructible American 
Mores,” “The Splendor of Public Education,” and “Our Elastic 
Benevolent Neutrality” are Dr. Moehlman’s answer to this 
attack, and these chapters are the real contribution of the book. 
He shows that most colonists came to this country with pre- 
conceived notions of the relationship between church and state 
and that in most colonies during the seventeenth century there 
was an arrangement very similar to an established church. This 
fact, far from weakening his argument, strengthens it because 
he shows that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was a definite and certain trend in all the colonies toward 
religious freedom as we conceive it today. By reference to 
and quotations from most of the recognized American historians 
and by quotations from the leaders of the Continental Congress, 
the Constitutional Convention, and the various state govern- 
ments, the author shows that by the time the Constitution was 
written “the currents and trends moving in the direction of 
separation of church and state during the long colonial age 
became a hurricane of tremendous power during the radical 
transition years, 1776 to 1789, which cut the pattern of the 
American way of life” (p. 74). 


Another strong source of argument is found jn the various 
constitutions of the states as they joined the Union. Naturally 
they would reflect the popular attitude at the time of writing. 
By numerous quotations it is shown that they are unanimous 
in writing in clauses which would support the complete separa- 
tion of church and state as we understand it. This is the more 


important because until the Fourteenth Amendment in the 
year 1868 the states would have been free to “establish” re- 
ligion if they wished. For example, the Michigan constitution 
(1837) reads, Sec. 5, Art. I, “No money shall be drawn from 
the treasury for the benefit of religious societies...” (p. 134). 

Although there has been neutrality in American regarding 
religions of all kinds, this has still been a “benevolent neu- 
Adam, called Abraham and wrestled with Jacob. The Egyptian 
princess took no ordinary babe from the ark of the bulrushes 
but the seer of the Old Covenant. Long ago it was said that 
in the Old Testament the New Testament lay concealed and in 
the New Testament the Old Testament was revealed. We still 
believe this of all the types and shadows and Messianic prom- 
ises. They point to the One who is Chief among ten thousand 
and the Altogether Lovely. We see the Promised Messiah in 
the wistful longings, the prophetic dreams and the glorious vis- 
ions of the early patriarchs” (p. 19). The thought of that quo- 
tation is clearly demonstrated in the character studies of this 
book. 

God's people will want to read this book; God's preachers 
will want to study and use it extensively. Surely the book is 
readable and easy for everyone, the style is gripping and the 
word-pictures are fresh. The mists of spiritual horizons are 
dispelled when one sees these ancient men of God through the 
interpretation of Dr. Zwemer’s spiritual insight. 

—HENrY J. TEN CLay. 
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